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STRUGGLE FOR LAND RESOURCES AS A CAUSE 
OF THE EUROPEAN WAR 


H. O. LATHROP 
State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


The September issue of the Journat carried a discussion upon 
the competition by the nations of the world for minerals as one of 
the important causes of the present Kuropean War. As stated in 
that article, the consideration of natural resources as a cause of 
war is always to be thought of, not as a complete cause, but as one 
of several important causes. 


LAND As A RESOURCE 


The second resource to be considered is that of land, especially 
soil. This is man’s most basic resource, and one for which indi- 
viduals and nations have competed thruout the history of the world. 
It has been an important cause of past wars, enters actively in the 
present world situation, and directly and indirectly will be a potent 
cause of future wars. 

Land area is important. If a nation is to have strength and 
power there must be sufficient area upon which a people may dwell, 
and from which it may gain food for a large part of its subsistence. 
But area alone does not make a nation. In recent years Germany 
has added to its area Bohemia, Moravia, Slovakia, part of Poland, 
and other regions. The total area is sometimes referred to as 
Greater Germany. This is a misnomer because these areas of unlike 
peoples and cultures held together by an autocratic government 
with a common color upon the map do not make a true nation. A 
nation is something more basic. It is a group of people living usually 
in a contiguous area, and having a similarity in institutions such 
as language, race, religion, and culture—in short, a similar way of 
life. Present Greater Germany does not measure up to this 
standard. 
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PorpuLatTion DENSITIES 


As population densities become greater there is a keener com- 
petition for land. Practically all of Western Europe has a density 
of population far exceeding the average for the earth. Every scrap 
of land capable of supporting people has been taken over by some 
nation. Possession of land in that part of the world is an acute 
problem. Shiftings of international boundaries are important in 
giving to or taking from nations even smail areas of land. Boundary 
disputes there are vitally different from that of the new world. In 
most of the new world population densities are so low that the 
inclusion or exclusion of a given area of land from a nation is not 
vitally significant. It is not serious in terms of the production of 
essential food or other basic raw materials. We, in this part of the 
world where land is so plentiful, have criticized the nations of 
Kurope for their competition for even small areas of land. In our 
assumed wisdom, born largely of lack of understanding, we assert 
too vigorously to the nations of Europe that such troubles are un- 
necessary, and point with pride to the three thousand miles of un- 
defended boundary between the United States and Canada. In this 
part of the world we have had such an abundance of land and the. 
other good things that man needs, that we have never known what 
it is to compete for land as a life and death proposition. It is hardly 
in good taste for us to criticize too severely nations of Western 
Kurope in this respect. 

When is a nation fully populated is a pertinent question at this 
point. Is the land in Western Europe, particularly Germany, fully 
populated? Germany has a population of 346 per square mile; Bel- 
gium has 677; and United Kingdom nearly 500. Hence, Germany 
is not the most densely populated land of Western Europe. The 
Nile Valley supports, on an agricultural basis, 1,100 people per 
square mile, and certain portions of Japan are believed to support 
as many as 2,200 per cultivated square mile with a very low stand- 
ard of living. 

LEBENSRAUM IN GERMANY 


Hitler cries Lebensraum, living space. In Mein Kampf, he de- 
clares it necessary that Germany must have additional living space 
and hence that it must expand. In any fair analysis of this clain, it 
must be remembered that many of Germany’s lands are not rich. 
Much of the country is made up of sandy plains which are valuable 
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chiefly for the production of potatoes and rye. The glacier de- 
posited sandy soil with large moraines extending east-west across 
the German plain. Much of southern Germany occupies the rough 
lands of the Alpine Foreland, while other mountain groups cover 
considerable areas elsewhere. Approximately one-fourth of Ger- 
many is in forests made up chiefly of the rougher lands, having low 
agricultural productivity. 

If Germany is to expand to secure new food producing areas, as 
Hitler claims it must, we may well ask the question: Where? The 
lands lying adjacent to Germany are almost as densely populated as 
Germany and most of them have no surplus of food, or at best, only a 
small quantity. The only two lands of Europe having a large food 
surplus are the Danube Valley made up of parts of Hungary, 
Rumania, and smaller portions of Jugoslavia and Bulgaria; and, 
secondly, the Ukraine or the Black Karth area of southern Russia. 
It is into these areas that Hitler in Mein Kampf asserts that Ger- 
many must expand. Such expansion necessitates the crossing of 
many miles of land now occupied by other nations, and the taking 
of these surplus food producing lands also owned by other nations. 
Any such expansion must mean trouble and perhaps war as an 
ultimate consequence. 


Traty anp Livine Space 


Italy also is a poor country. A large proportion of the area is 
mountainous, and the climate is characterized by summer drought, 
which limits greatly the productiveness of the land. It is with diffi- 
culty that Italy produces enough wheat for bread. By irrigation in 
some areas, by draining swamps in others, and by the utilization 
of every available patch of ground Mussolini has made it possible 
for Italy to supply enough wheat for bread during years when the 
seasons are favorable. In poor crop years wheat must be imported 
despite these strenuous endeavors. The country has few minerals 
and the basic industrial minerals are almost entirely absent. Mus- 
solini also says that Italy must expand. If so, where? It might be 
Tunisia, but most of that land is desert. It might be expansion into 
the Balkans which have some surplus food, but this land is owned 
by independent peoples who will fight to retain possession of it. 
Regardless of the direction in which Mussolini attempts to expand, 
he meets with the ownership of land by other nations. To occupy it 
and add it to Italy means war. 
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THE CoLONIAL QUESTION 


Closely associated with the struggle to control land areas in 
Europe is the control of unoccupied or sparsely settled lands in 
other parts of the world, chiefly in the tropics. This is the much dis- 
cussed colonial problem. It resembles in many ways the problem 
of ownership of land in Europe, because it seeks to control lands 
in order to supply certain nations of Kurope with raw materials 
for manufacture or for food. 

Some of the nations of the world, such as Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, and Holland, have large colonial empires and have prospered 
greatly, partly from these colonies. It has come to be regarded by 
many people that a colonial empire is synonymous with the pros- 
perity of the nation controlling the colonies. In recent years there 
has been a decided opinion that this may not be true, and a con- 
siderable body of literature has appeared questioning the value 
of colonial conquests and possessions. Several of these writers 
purport to show statistically and otherwise that many colonies cost 
more in conquest and in expense of administration than they yield 
in economic returns. In other words, people are questioning whether 
colonies are worth the price of conquest and subsequent administra- 
tion, development, and protection. 

It would appear that a colony can be profitable to the mother 
country in two ways. First, native labor may be exploited and com- 
pelled to work and produce goods at a very low cost. This might 
enable the country owning the colony to sell goods thus produced 
in the markets of the world at a cost which would return a substan- 
tial profit. Secondly, a nation may control the industry and trade 
of a colony. The prices for certain raw materials to other people 
may be fixed arbitrarily at high levels and thus yield handsome 
returns. If native labor is not exploited, and if the trade and com- 
merce of the colonial areas are open on equal terms to all people, 
it is difficult to see a great advantage in political control of such 
areas by outside nations. The United States’ contention for the 
Open Door in China is an illustration of the kind of commerce and 
trade here advocated. If a similar open door prevailed thruout the 
world permitting all nations to trade on terms of equality, the 
gains from colonial conquests would largely disappear. 

Man does not live by bread alone, but he must have bread to live. 
Bread is a product of the land. To have bread, man must have land 
or be able to buy from peoples who have land. To buy, he must be 
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able to exchange his products for those of another people. All the 
earth is not equally productive nor can it furnish the same kind of 
products to its owners. The good lands of the earth are already pos- 
sessed, and wars are bound to come if one nation or one people tries 
to dispossess another, Hence, if wars are to be avoided the good 
lands of the earth must be divided among the peoples of the world, 
or their products must be made available to all peoples. Only by 
the evening influences of free interchange of products of the land 
ean the competition of peoples be satisfied and some measure of 
peace be assured. 





A FIELD STUDY OF AGRICULTURE IN 
NORTH ALABAMA 


LINA WEBB 
State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama 


This field study grew out of observations made by two geog- 
raphy classes during their work on permanent types of agricul- 
ture in England, Denmark, Sweden, and Finland. 


PREPARATION FOR FIELD Stupy 


Two sophomore classes used the following procedure in prepar- 
ing, conducting, evaluating and recording a field study in the TVA 
area of North Alabama and Middle Tennessee. 

Self assigned committees with an appointed chairman worked 
on one of three topics which appeared to be reasonable approaches 
to a study of social and economic needs of the Tennessee Valley 
of North Alabama from which we draw most of our college stu- 
dents. Kach student participated in group work upon one of these 
problems: 

1. How ean the people of North Alabama utilize the advantages 
offered by the TVA in a 12 year plan for raising the standard 
of living for all in this area? 

2. What are the immediate local and regional needs of North 
Alabama’s underprivileged and ambitious people? 

3. How can we use the experiences of other successful farm re- 
gions in raising the standards of living of our farmers, since 
we are by all odds an agricultural people? (Studies of Wis- 
consin, Denmark, Sweden, Finland, and the Black belt of 

Alabama were made.) 


| 
| 
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Convinced that the phosphate mines at Mt. Pleasant, Tennessee 
and the phosphate fertilizer plant at Muscle Shoals, both in our 
own area, should by all means be utilized in converting the Ten- 
nessee Valley of North Alabama into a permanent farm region, 
the classes used the reading list given at the end of this article and 
study sheets planned for the more technical and urgent readings, 
namely: chapter four of ‘‘To Keep the Water in the Rivers and 
the Soil on the Land,’’ a story of the TVA for 1938; ‘‘ Fifty Inches 
of Rain,’’ by TVA for 1939; ‘*Soil Survey of Lauderdale County, 
Alabama,’’ Series 1931. The natural resources of this part of the 
Tennessee Valley, the people, the schools, the government, intelli- 
gent leaders, and the social order interacting one upon the other 
constitute the materials and agencies available to the geographer, 
who expects his work to contribute to better living in this area of 
abundant and neglected resources. 

Two class periods were given to a discussion of related readings 
and previous field work prior to going to the mines and experi- 
mental farms in Middle Tennessee. Soil maps on the section of 
Alabama to be traversed on the trip were studied in class in order 
that we might observe the kinds of crops, the type of homes, the 
wiring for electricity, the grade of livestock, and the farm practices 
on the three major soil types to be traversed between Florence, 
Alabama (our college town) and the Tennessee state line. 


Rep Soins 


Many farmers on the fertile red land had comfortable homes 
supported by general farming. Several of these farmers used phos- 
phate and basic slag purchased from the TVA fertilizer plant or 
nearby producers. At St. Florian, a German community, pastures, 
livestock, fruits, and vegetables indicated that cotton was not es- 
sential to prosperous farming on our red lands, where it is at pres- 
ent a leading crop. However, we are convinced that cotton is a 
good money crop for these red lands provided we produce higher 
yields per acre and process and market our own cotton crop with- 
out the expense of middle men now ginning and selling our cot- 
ton. Farmers’ organizations should be able to process and market 
the cotton crop on a large scale and at less cost to the farmer. 


Stony Suope Soins 


As we approached the uplands of the Cumberland Plateau in 
North Alabama, where the Tennessee Valley borders the highlands, 
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the stony slope soils were more profitably used for lumber indus- 
tries, because of poor stony soils and steep slopes. Small areas of 
bottoms and some of the lower slopes were producing pastures 
and supply crops. The homes in this area hint that this is destined 
to be an area of forest industries rather than farming if it main- 
tains a fair standard of living. Much of the area is still in timber, 
and several small lumber mills were seen from the United States 
highway. Very few homes had been wired as compared to the num- 
ber of homes using electricity on the red soils crossed on the first 
part of our trip. This stony slope does produce good timber, and 
the same forests form a natural reservoir to check erosion and 
reduce floods. The forested slopes aid in reducing the silting of 
reservoirs in the Tennessee Valley and improve the low water 
stage of the Tennessee River in the late summer and fall when the 
hydroelectric plants have their production capacity reduced to a 
minimum by low water stage. In the adjacent county the TVA 
nursery at Muscle Shoals is producing 12,000,000 trees per year. 


Gray Soins 


The gray soils of the Cumberland Plateau uplands were sup- 
porting a farm population somewhat less prosperous than that of 
the richer red lands traversed on the first leg of our trip. Here 
as in the red lands we found terracing, winter cover crops, and some 
livestock. On all three soil types we saw good and bad farm prac- 
tices which were clearly reflected in the comforts or poverty of the 
farmstead maintained. 

Some land uses observed in North Alabama clearly indicated 
that the farmers had studied their land, had learned its capabili- 
ties; and they were using each piece in accordance with its best 
capabilities for improved mixed pasture, crop land, fruits, vege- 
tables or farm woodlot. Winter cover crops, legumes, small grains, 
cotton, corn, hay crops and livestock were being used wisely on the 
good farms. 

On poor farms gullies and the absence of top soil over large 
areas showed the result of unwise use of land that was formerly 
as good as the land on the best farms we had observed. Here the 
fertile top soil had been carried away for the want of a soil-binding, 
soil building cover of vegetation. Year after year row crops of 


cotton and corn or unimproved pastures had failed to hold the 
water and soil. 
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PHOSPHATE MINING ° 


As we descended quickly from the Highland Rim into the Nash- 
ville Basin, we reached phosphate mines. Steam shovels, a small 
freight train, and the rough upturned earth recalled the strip min- 
ing of other areas. As we examined the thin pieces of yellowish 
rock mixed in the subsoil and the muck deposited in crevasses of 
the underlying bedrock, we learned how nature thru the processes 
of erosion removed the hard cherty limestone (of the Mississippi 
Period) from the top of the ancient dome that once lay over the 
present Nashville Basin, but the same cherty limestone now re- 
mains on the lower slope of the ancient dome to form the present 
Highland Rim or rough lands encircling the Basin today. After 
erosion, had removed the hard limestone from the top of the dome 
and exposed the more soluble phosphatic limestone, erosion cut 
much more rapidly, for the limestone of the Ordovician formation 
had calcium of a more soluble form. As the calcite was carried 
away by water containing acids, the less soluble phosphate re- 
mained in the concentrated form now found in the small rocks 
mixed with the subsoil and the muck deposited in the crevasses 
of the bedrock. Here within a radius of ten to twenty miles of 
Mt. Pleasant over 90 per cent of the phosphate mined in Tennessee 
is produced. In this area very rich deposits lie in a continuous 
bed over hard bedrock and under three to ten feet overburden of 
rich soil. Clam shovels first remove the topsoil and secondly pick 
up the lower soil containing the small pieces of rock phosphate and 
load small cars drawn by a steam engine to the screening and 
washing plants. Much rock has long been made into commercial 
fertilizer near the mines by the method that requires the use of 
sulphuric acid. Since chemical industries and many other demands 
cause heavy drain upon our production of sulphur, we were pleased 
to find that the electric furnaces of this area and those at Muscle 
Shoals do not use sulphuric acid in the manufacture of phosphatic 
fertilizers produced from the products of these mines. The TVA 
has recently tested and bought one of the best phosphate reserves 
of this area. The TVA paid from $50 to $600 per acre for deposits ; 
some deposits give far greater returns. 

We saw a good farm that had been reclaimed by a private in- 
dividual who had leveled off a piece of land that had been worked 
over three times by mining companies. The TVA contracts for no 
phosphate lands except when it is agreed in the purchase to return 
the land to cultivation. The first year after the land is releveled, 
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the crops are as good as on the land before it was disturbed by 
miners. The former destruction of rich lands was beginning to be 
resented by the people of the area that had long taken pride in 
the appearance of their well kept and prosperous farms. 


EXPERIMENTAL FARMS IN THE PHOSPHATE AREA 


The study made on the Experimental Farm of the University 
of Middle Tennessee under the guidance of the Superintendent 
clearly indicated that the rich brown phosphate soils of the far 
famed Nashville Basin, when misused, may become marginal or 
submarginal lands. The 640 acre state farm was purchased after 
cotton and grain farming had removed the top soil from the hill- 
sides and gullies had become numerous. The use of livestock in a 
carefully managed mixed farming program had brought the farm 
back in twenty-two years until the income was about $18 per acre, 
with fifty acres still failing to bring in profits. No commercial fer- 
tilizer was used in restoring this farm, however limestone and 
manure were used. At the time of our visit fall sown grains, alfalfa, 
mixed pastures, and small acreages of sorghum and corn for silage 
were being grown for pastures, hay, and forage. The Superinten- 
dent of the farm talked informally to the class about grasses, leg- 
umes, winter cover crops, stock breeding and raising, stressing 
the problems similar to those of the Tennessee Valley farms of 
North Alabama. 

Open discussion continued as we looked at the livestock on the 
pastures and in feeding stalls. Carefully bred sheep, cattle, and 
some hogs were being pasture-fed in summer and hay and silage 
fed in winter, while others were being entirely stall-fed. The re- 
corded results showed that good pastures, hay, and silage were 
the most economical method of producing beef, lamb, wool, and 
dairy products. The production of livestock without any grain or 
almost none, we are convinced is what is needed to convert North 
Alabama’s red soils and gray lands into an area of permanent 
prosperous farms. 

As the class made a first hand study of the stock farm of 165 
acres maintained by the Federal Government for the purpose of 
breeding better mules, draft and riding horses, the Superintendent 
continued his plan of explaining the major objectives of the farm 
and of answering each inquiry that arose from the class. For a 
reasonable fee the farmers of that locality are paying for service 
of the high grade jacks and stallions. Since Columbia is the mule 
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center of the South this farm is well located to serve a large num- 
ber of people long interested in improving the grade of the chief 
work animal of the area, the mule. This industry has for its center, 
Columbia, as was recalled by a student’s description of the annual 
mule show he attended on one of Columbia’s mule days. 


GATHERING RESULTS OF THE FIELD Stupy 


Immediately after the field study two class hours were devoted 
to a group discussion of the findings that seemed most essential 
in a program to improve the farm income and conserve soil fertil- 
ity in North Alabama. 

From the beginning we had planned to prepare a written report 
of the trip to be filed away for the use of any class that might plan 
to take the same trip, or that would choose to consult our files as 
a source of information. Each student selected a small part of the 
trip that he would like to use to show that field study has a vital 
and definite place in planning for local and regional development 
of farm resources. Some chose to show the good and bad uses of 
farm resources, but the majority preferred to tell how the farmers 
of North Alabama could do for the red and gray soils what nature 
has done for the rich Nashville Basin; that is they attempted to 
support the contention of many experts interested in the area that 
the red lands of the Tennessee Valley of North Alabama can be 
made as productive as the Nashville Basin thru wise use of cheap 
phosphate and limestone used in a well balanced general farm 
program. To quote from one student: ‘‘A program of livestock 
farming together with the production of fruits, vegetables, some 
cotton, and corn and wheat for our own needs, is our greatest im- 
mediate need.’’ 

Another student writes: ‘‘The best and most profitable solution 
for our condition is a program of well balanced livestock consist- 
ing of beef and dairy cattle, highly bred jacks, stallions, well bred 
mares, and sheep fed from our soils by sowing grasses and legumi- 
nous crops. In selecting pasture lands, fertility and moisture are 
the two chief requirements for a good pasture. Bottoms and fertile 
clay soils are Alabama’s best bet. Bluegrass, redtop, Dallis grass, 
orchard grass, lespedeza, white clover, hop clover are all good pas- 
ture crops for North Alabama’s red and gray soils. For best results 
superphosphate and basic slag are used. Lespedeza is an annual 
legume that reseeds itself and is one of the best pasture plants for 
this area. White clover seeded with bluegrass pasture gave twice 
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the yield of any other permanent pasture used on the farm. A 
good pasture furnishes cheaper feed than any other crop on the 
farm, and it can be established only on suitable land properly 
prepared and seeded to desirable grazing plants. Where suitable 
land is available, as in North Alabama’s red, gray, and bottom 
land, it is good practice to have enough good pasture for all the 
farm animals; and we have already agreed that this should be a 
general farming area with livestock as the major basis of the 
farm income.’’ 

We must become thoroly acquainted, first, with the major diffi- 
culties of our farm population; and secondly, we must help each 
farmer to get as much as he is capable of getting from his farm. 
Many who are not land owners must become encouraged and aided 
in a material way to become owners of farms large enough to make 
them a comfortable living when managed wisely. 

Lauderdale County Soil Conservation Association, in coopera- 
tion with the Alabama Extension Service and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, raised the income from crops and livestock on 81 test 
demonstration farms located in two areas in the county, and 23 
unit test demonstration farms, from $67,600 in 1934 to $130,012 in 
1938. The average income per farm was $1,251 in 1938. If all the 
5,200 farmers of our local county, Lauderdale, were farming as 
these 104 farmers are, the total farm income of the county would 
increase from the present income of $3,500,000 to $6,500,000. 

The coneentrated phosphate fertilizer made by the TVA at 
Muscle Shoals has promoted the growth and use of unit test demon- 
stration farms for experimental and teaching purposes in the above 
county and other counties of North Alabama. The TVA uses these 
farms for the purpose of studying the value, effect and best method 
of use of phosphatic fertilizers in whole farming systems, and 
perhaps the greatest value of the unit test demonstration farm is 
its teaching value. It is a means of promoting recommendations for 
phosphate in the locality where it exists. Since phosphate and lime- 
stone give best returns when used for legumes, hay crops, grasses, 
and improved mixed pastures, this program brings about a high 
degree of soil and water conservation and at the same time builds 
up the soil and increases the income from both crops and live- 
stock. 

The County Agent, his assistant, and the expert advice fur- 
nished from the TVA headquarters at Muscle Shoals, the phosphate 
deposits of Middle Tennessee together with the mines and electric 
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furnaces aided by fifty inches of rain and a subsoil that holds mois- 
ture well, these and many other human and natural resources, in- 
dicate that Howard Odum must be correct in his contention that 
twelve years is sufficient time in which to make a noticeable change 
in the social and economic development of the South, provided we 
really make the most of our advantages. 
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FORESTS, LAND, AND SEA IN RAINMAKING 


GEORGE JENKINS 
University of Wisconsin 


Teachers of geography, and particularly of conservation of 
natural resources, often have occasion to deal with the facts of 
water resources of the earth and the problems that arise from 
man’s use of and reliance on water supplies. Fundamental to the 
treatment of water resources and their problems is the knowledge 
which is being advanced by the science of hydrology, which has 
been defined as ‘‘A rational exposition of the behavior of water as 
it occurs in the atmosphere, on the surface of the ground, and 
underground.’ The elements of the occurrence of water and its 
movements as related to the earth have been composed into a gen- 
eralized scheme, called the ‘‘hydrologic cycle,’’ the usual form of 
which is presented diagrammatically in Fig. 1. Implications drawn 
from this presentation have been responsible for controversy be- 
tween some hydrologists and foresters on the one hand, and me- 
teorologists on the other, a controversy with which this paper 
treats. 

For convenience, the hydrologic cycle can be considered as be- 
ginning with the water vapor in the air; this vapor is condensed 
and precipitated toward the earth’s surface by any of a number of 
means. Some of the precipitation does not reach the actual soil 
surface, being re-evaporated during its descent, or being inter- 
cepted by various bodies, particularly vegetation, to be evaporated 
back to the air. The amounts involved in each case vary with the 
temperature of the air, the kind of vegetation or other intercepting 
bodies, and the heaviness or lightness of the fall of moisture 
(heavy, pelting rain results in greatest amounts of precipitation 
actually reaching the soil surface). The water which reaches the 
soil surface in turn takes several courses; some immediately takes 
its way down slope on the surface, and is known as runoff ; another 
part soaks into the soil by infiltration, and becomes a part of the 
ground water supply. Both runoff and soil waters are subject to 
evaporation; ground water is taken up by vegetation and trans- 

* Thorndike Saville. “Basic Principles of Water Behavior.” In Headwaters Control 
and Use, papers presented at the Upstream Engineering Conference, Washington, D.C., 
Sept. 22 and 23, 1936. Published by the Soil Conservation Service and Forest Service 


with codperation of the Rural Electrification Administration. U. S. Govt. Printing Office, 
Washington, 1937. 
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pired, and some of it joins the runoff waters by seepage to the 
surface, while another fraction reaches the ocean by subterranean 
filtration. Obviously the amount of water that will be evaporated, 
transpired, or will continue as runoff or ground water to the sea, 
is highly variable, depending upon many conditions. As evapora- 






































Fig. 1. The Conventional Hydrologic Cycle (modified from Saville). 


tion takes place over land and water bodies, vapor is added to the 
atmosphere and the cycle is completed. 

All of the various stages in the cycle are based upon observed 
phenomena, and in order to put the concept on a firm basis, hydrolo- 
gists and others have tried to reach quantitative determinations 
of the amounts of water involved in each step. Unfortunately, con- 
tinuous records with moderately good coverage of the earth’s sur- 
face are available only in reference to precipitation and runoff, 
as measured by stream flow. When these are calculated,” the results 
show that for the United States only about 30 per cent of the total 

* Daniel W. Mead. Hydrology. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1919. p. 165. 


Raphael Zon. “The Relation of Forests in the Atlantic Plain to the Humidity of 


the Central States and Prairie Region.” Science, New Series, Vol. 38, No. 968, July, 1918. 
p. 69. 


Saville, op. cit., p. 4. And many others. 
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amount of water precipitated over the land area reaches the sea 
as stream runoff. Other continental areas show the same kind of 
discrepancy between the measured amount of precipitation and 
stream flow. Hydrologists then applied the following reasoning: 
‘‘So long as there is any runoff from the land areas, evaporation 
from the water areas of the earth’s surface must exceed precipita- 
tion’’ on the water areas, ‘‘and, on the other hand, evaporation 
from the land areas must be less than the precipitation upon those 
areas. It follows, then, that the runoff from the land area repre- 
sents the excess of evaporation from the water area over precipi- 
tation upon that area.’” 

If the oceans, however, were to supply but a little more than 30 
per cent of the water vapor precipitated over land areas, where 
would the other major portion be derived? Obviously the evapora- 
tion and transpiration of water vapor from land areas must fill the 
breach. Measurements of evaporation from water bodies, and 
transpiration from plants supplied convincing testimony. An acre 
of fairly stocked forest making average growth of 100 cubic feet 
of wood per year transpires from 2,500,000 to 4,000,000 pounds of 
water.* ‘‘The amount of water consumed by forests is nearly equal 
to the total annual precipitation.’ Thus, in summary, hydrolo- 
gists have been led to assert that ‘‘The greater part of the precipi- 
tation over continental areas is derived from condensation of water 
vapor evaporated from those land areas.’ ‘‘A drop of water, 
evaporated from the ocean, rains five times.’” 

Altho such a concept is appealing from a conservation point of 
view, and implies much in terms of forest and even climatic man- 
agement, climatologists cannot accept it. They have long main- 
tained that the water vapor which is condensed and precipitated 
over land areas is derived principally from evaporation over 
oceanic areas and is carried in over the continents by mass move- 
ments of air from maritime source regions. They distinguish 
sharply between air that yields moisture and air that picks up mois- 


* Adolph F. Meyer. Elements of Hydrology. John Wiley and Sons, New York, 1911. 
p. 189. 


“Raphael Zon. “The Importance of Forests in the Circulation of Water,” Queens- 
land Agricultural Journal. Vol. 47, Feb., 1937. p. 223. 


* Raphael Zon. “How Forests Feed Clouds.” In Science Remaking the World. Ed. 
by O. W. Caldwell and E. E. Slosson. Doubleday, Page and Co., New York, 1924. p. 213. 

* Saville, op. cit., p. 5. 

‘Anonymous statement, quoted by National Resources Board, Report, Part III. 
Report of the Water Planning Committee, 1934, under hydrologic cycle diagram, p. 262. 
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ture, and insist that air of continental regions predominantly 
evaporates water vapor rather than precipitates it. Thus a conflict 
between the two sciences was created. 

But is there really this contradiction between hydrology and 
climatology? Is there no possibility of bringing the two into har- 
mony, retaining the elements of each that are based upon sound 
observation? The answer has been advanced by recent work of the 
Section of Climatic and Physiographic Research of the Soil Con- 
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Fig. 2. The Hydrologic Cycle Correlated with the Air Mass Cycle (after Holzman). 


servation Service,* an agency that is certainly dispassionately in- 
terested in the facts of the hydrologic cycle. The attack of the ques- 
tion consisted of approaching the deficit between precipitation and 


runoff from the standpoint of air mass analysis of weather and 
climate. 


* Benjamin Holzman. “Sources of Moisture for Precipitation in the United States.” 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Technical Bulletin No. 589, Oct., 1937. Also C. W. Thorn- 
thwaite. “The Hydrologic Cycle Re-Examined,” in Soil Conservation, Vol. 3, 1937-1938, 


pp. 85-91. A review of these by John Leighly appeared in the Geographical Review, 
Vol. 28, 1938, pp. 334 and 335. 
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The air mass concept is based upon the observation that air 
over extensive land surfaces and oceanic surfaces, takes on prop- 
erties of temperature and humidity that reflect the conditions of 
the surface. Thus, broadly speaking, two major types of air are 
developed: dry air masses over the continents (continental), and 
moist air masses over the oceans (maritime), each reflecting its 
‘source region.’’ Associated with unequal heating of various parts 
of the earth’s surface and with the succession of pressure changes, 
both short term and seasonal, these air masses move as great surges 
from their source regions. In the course of time, they complete a 
system of circulation, ‘‘the exchange of air between maritime and 
continental source regions,’” called the ‘‘air-mass cycle.’’ Thus 
maritime air enters a continent, moves inward and often pole- 
ward,” and due to convection, cyclones, and other media of uplift 
and cooling, loses water by condensation and precipitation; grad- 
ually, as it stays on the continent, it becomes transformed to conti- 
nental air. Fig. 2 suggests this transformation by means of the 
gradual fading of the ‘‘Air Mass Boundary”’ line inland, and by 
showing a fading out of precipitation. Continental air, in turn, ori- 
ginally dry, often cool, moves seaward and frequently equatorward, 
and takes up water vapor by evaporation from the various land 
sources; it eventually passes on to oceanic areas where it becomes, 
in time, maritime air, and the cycle is completed. The transforma- 
tion of continental to maritime air is also suggested in Fig. 2 by 
the dotting of the air mass boundary. It does not necessarily follow 
that the same continental air will return later as maritime air, for 
it may take any of several courses; but the passage of air-masses 
between maritime and continental source regions does occur. 

The air-mass cycle, in turn, can be applied to the hydrologic 
cycle, as in Fig. 2. It is readily seen that the disharmony between 
hydrology and climatology is removed, and actual measurements of 
the amount of water vapor carried out to sea by continental air 
masses accounts quite adequately for the discrepancy between the 
precipitation on the United States and the runoff. These great 
outsurges of polar continental air, familiar to everyone in their 
extreme form of cold waves, pick up amazing quantities of water 


* Leighly, op. cit., p. 334. 
” This summary account refers to middle latitudes. In low latitudes there are many 
modifications, not sufficiently explored to be stated. 
" Holzman, op. cit., pp. 36 and 37. 
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vapor as they cross the continent from the arctic to the Gulf of 
Mexico. For example, one such wave of October, 1935, in 48 hours, 
picked up moisture equivalent to a stream ‘‘discharge of 4,348,000 
cubic feet per second,’’ ‘‘more than seven times the average dis- 
charge of the Mississippi River, and nearly one and one-half times 
the maximum flow of record.’’ The average absorption of these air 
masses in three days ‘‘reaches the astonishing rate of 5,909,000 
cubic feet per second, which is more than nine times the average 
discharge of the Mississippi River.’”* These quantities show, then, 
that there is in actuality no contradiction between hydrology and 
climatology, the latter, in fact, supplying the needed link in the 
hydrologic cycle. 

It is appropriate, however, in the interests of accuracy, to point 
out that the revised hydrologic cycle here outlined can be applied 
too stringently. For instance, it is still accepted meteorologically 
that some precipitation may occur from continental air masses. 
Such, for example, are certain convectional showers and winter 
snow flurries of hilly and mountainous regions, some snow flurries 
of fall and winter on the Great Lakes, and occasional snow flurries 
of winter and showers and thunderstorms of the spring on our 
Great Plains.’* Moreover, continental air, either before or shortly 
after leaving the land areas, may be drawn back into cyclones and 
yield some moisture that has been derived from land areas. Altho 
these sources are important locally, they are a relatively small part 
of the total precipitation, and in no way invalidate the qualitative 
statement that ‘‘The supply of moisture for precipitation over the 
United States is derived principally from maritime air masses that 
obtain their moisture mainly from evaporation from oceanic prov- 
inces, only a very small part being attributable to continental 
evaporation.’’** 


® Thornthwaite, op. cit., p. 8. 


* Jerome Namias and others. “An Introduction to the Study of Air Mass Analysis.” 
Bulletin of the American Meterological Society, Vol. 17, No. 6-7, June-July, 1936. 
* Holzman, op. cit., p. 38. 
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CURRENT EVENTS IN GEOGRAPHY TEACHING 


THE USE OF CURRENT EVENTS IN 
GEOGRAPHY TEACHING 


JANE UNGASHICK 
Canton, Ohio 


INTRODUCTION 


Current events, in some form or another, are presented to upper 
grade students in the majority of schools today. In many cases they 
are not presented in an attractive manner and serve little useful 
purpose in classroom work. This paper deals with first, a method 
of sugar coating the news and, second, the way in which it fune- 
tions in teaching geography. 


METHOD oF PRESENTATION 


A radio is probably the one piece of furniture common to each 
household, and, at the present time, one of the best known daily 
programs is that of news commentators. Capitalizing on these facts 
and on the children’s knowledge of them a classroom activity pre- 
senting current events in the form of a news broadcast is worked 
out. Fach day a different student who has been appointed as com- 
mentator collects the news, writes a summary of it and reports it 
to the class in the style of Boake Carter, Lowell Thomas, or one 
of their associates. No child is permitted to cut an item from a 
paper and read the full text. In order to complete the sugar 
coating on this educational pill and make the broadeast more real- 
istic, we use stage props. In the beginning of the year the students 
used a microphone fashioned from tin cans fastened onto wooden 
stands. Now they have a toy ‘‘mike”’ attached to a radio, thru 
which the reporter speaks. The students do not subscribe to a cur- 
rent events magazine, or any weekly paper published for upper 
grades, because events happen so quickly today that news in weekly 
papers is stale when received and because in actual life the chil- 
dren must use the regular channels of news dissemination. In place 
of these, we have in the classroom each day, two copies of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer from which students can get news to sup- 
plement that given in the broadcast. Following the radio program, 
the class members are asked to contribute important news, not 
given by their commentator, and to discuss any items of particular 
interest. At this point the teacher, by guidance of the discussion, 
has the opportunity of correlating current events with geography. 
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FuNCTIONS 


Current events regardless of the methods of presentation serve 
various purposes in teaching geography. The functions considered 
here are those which have been successful in my own work. One of 
the three important aims in teaching geography is to make the ma- 
terial ‘‘real’’ to the children. 


Maxine Grocrapnuy ‘‘REAL’’ 


Making geography ‘‘real’’ is an important function performed 
by current events. All of us teach climate. Climatic conceptions 
are essential in understanding the reasons for many human activi- 
ties. But they cannot function unless climate is real to the child. 
The news commentator in my class gives each day a weather sum- 
mary of our area for the preceding day. How ean this make climate 
elsewhere ‘‘real’’? In studying a climate the extremes or the range 
in temperature is essential for a functional understanding of this 
topic. If we have discovered in a study of certain low latitude type 
of climate that on the average that area is not colder than 45°F. 
nor hotter than 85°F., we have two figures to remember, but no 
actual feel of that climate unless 45° and 85° become something 
more than mere figures. On October 29, our news reporter said that 
on the preceding day the average temperature in our city was 45° 
and in the discussion following the students recalled that that was 
the temperature of the coldest day in a low latitude type of climate 
we had studied. We still had unreal facts, that on October 28 our 
average temperature was 45°, the same as the coldest day in an- 
other area. But when we considered the clothing we had worn the 
preceding day, just how we felt playing out-of-doors, and how much 
heat we needed in our homes, we had more of a basis for under- 
standing something about an area which had been abstract before. 
We knew something about the way people lived in that region, we 
knew they would never need heavier clothing than we wore October 
28, and would never need more heat in their homes than we had, 
and that whatever we had grown, up until the time that our tem- 
perature went that low, could be grown in the low latitude belt 
all year round. 

We also keep a month’s record of the daily reports as given 
in our class broadcast, average them, and again compare them with 
places which have the same monthly average for either their sum- 
mer or winter months. For example we found that the average 
monthly temperature of our area for October was between 50° and 
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55° and that the Low Middle Latitude West Margin of the Continent 
type of climate or Mediterranean Climate, has four winter months, 
their coldest months, all of which have approximately this same 
average. As before, we now have a better basis for understanding 
that climate. Their coldest months are just like our October. A 
teacher must, however, take advantage of the opportunity to study 
it first hand. If in the spring of the year the students are given 
statistics showing that our October was like winter in a region 
having Mediterranean type of climate they will have forgotten what 
the weather in October was like. This comparison of other regions 
to our own is not carried out daily. In six months we are only able 
to make a few parts of come climates ‘‘real,’’ but the rest of the 
time is not wasted. We are steadily becoming more conscious of 
our own climate and making it ‘‘real.’’ When new climates are to 
be studied, these understandings help in gaining a feeling of reality. 


EMPHASIZING AND REVIEWING 


A second function of current events is to emphasize and review 
material. Last month we studied the wheat producing areas of the 
world and in this study differentiated between winter and spring 
wheat areas and also the crops raised in these areas. One of the 
facts developed in this study was that winter wheat is planted in 
fall and begins its growth before winter sets in, while spring wheat 
is planted in the spring. This distinguishing difference was a real 
fact to two of my students who visited a farm the previous week- 
end and saw wheat beginning to grow, but it was merely book 
knowledge to the others. Two days later our news reporter told 
us that the rains, coming the second week of October following a 
period of drought, had saved the winter wheat crop for the farmers 
in our vicinity and that as a result of those rains the wheat was 
springing up. This news item made facts already learned more real 
to the children and acted as a valuable review. When articles ap- 
pear in local papers about something already learned it tends to 
make that material more real, and it gives the children the idea 
that they could see these things in their own area. Books are un- 
able to do this, because they treat the child’s locality only as a part 
of a large region. 

One of the reporters, after having studied the wheat areas, gave 
in his news one day, an article on grain quotations from the Chicago 
market. Most of the article was too difficult for the children but 
they had studied Chicago as one of the primary wheat markets in 
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the United States and this article emphasized the roéle of that city 
as a large wheat market. Another reporter gave us an article on the 
decline of wheat exports from Argentina to Europe. We had previ- 
ously studied this trade which gives ships returning to Europe from 
South America a full cargo. After the news reporter had signed 
off, a large number of the students indicated their desire for dis- 
cussion. They were eager to tell that the news reporter had given 
something which they had learned and remembered about the wheat 
area of Argentina and its export trade. Many even attempted to 
prophesy changes that might occur in this region if the trade con- 
tinued to decline. 

Earlier in the year we studied the world lumbering industry. 
Several weeks after the completion of this unit, a student com- 
mentator gave, in a daily broadcast, an item concerning the sink- 
ing of a ship in the Baltic, a ship with a cargo of lumber. This 
article emphasized the Baltic as a lumber exporting region. 

Finding familiar material in these reports is like meeting a 
friend amidst a crowd of strangers and the children’s faces always 
reflect their satisfaction when this occurs. Current events in this 
way emphasizes and reviews something already learned and per- 
forms a function similar to a flash card drill in arithmetic. 


GAINING INTEREST 


A third function of current events is to serve as an interest lead 
in beginning a unit. To use them in this manner a teacher may have 
a flexible course of study and be able when the opportunity arises 
to substitute one unit of work in which the children have become 
interested thru a news bulletin, for the one she intended to teach 
that day. Several weeks ago a news reporter gave us an interest- 
ing item which stated that, in one month, exports and imports of 
both Switzerland and the Netherlands had decreased about 40 
per cent. The children were intrigued by this article and wanted 
an explanation for this change in trade. In the 7th grades of our 
system we teach world industries. In beginning the teaching of this 
type of geography we study the geography of one region and then 
find similarities to other regions with the same kind of work. The 
exports of a country are usually a fairly good indication of the 
industries of its regions and make a good starting point for their 
study. When my children exhibited an interest in why the exports 
and imports of Switzerland and Netherlands had decreased, I took 
advantage of this interest and set them to work at finding what 
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those countries exported and imported and with whom they car- 
ried on their trade. After they found this material and had worked 
out tentative answers to their own questions, they were interested 
in finding out why the commodities exported were raised or manu- 
factured in these countries. This was the starting point for a new 
unit of work and the interest lead was furnished in a news bulletin. 
To utilize this learning situation, it was necessary to introduce 
a unit in a different part of the curriculum and to make teacher 
preparation on the spur of the moment, but the psychological ad- 
vantages and the results justified this modification. A teacher, how- 
ever, is not always unprepared to use a news item as an interest 
lead. If a teacher is herself acquainted with world activities, she 
can anticipate news to be given, even if she reads it only the night 
before it is given in class, and be ready to lead the discussion into 
the desired channels, so that it serves as an interest lead into a 
new unit of work. At the time of the German-Russian Pact in the 
fall, many articles appeared in the papers concerning Russia as a 
source of a wheat supply for Germany. I was prepared to use this 
item when it came up in our school news broadcast as an interest 
lead into the study of the wheat industry. As anticipated our 
commentator mentioned this item. In the discussion following the 
children were asked if they knew whether or not German farmers 
raised much wheat and whether or not Russia could supply a de- 
ficiency, if one occurred. Before long they had discovered that 
Germany raised very little, but that in 1937 and 1938 U.S.S.R. held 
first place in world production of wheat. These facts roused curi- 
osity. The children wanted to know why Russia ranked so high and 
Germany so low in wheat production. Again, current events had 
functioned as an interest lead into a new unit of work. Even if a 
rigid curriculum is required some news frequently can be used 
to provide this sort of interest lead. 


ATTAINMENTS 


The use of current events in the manner discussed gives to the 
students a greater sense of reality, it provides an opportunity to 
review by enrichment, it provides interest leads resulting in more 
effective work. To these gains are added an increased interest in the 
news and increased reading and listening to news broadcasts. The 
students use the concepts gained in geography in making the news 
more meaningful, thus using these concepts in exactly the manner 
which is a major objective in worthwhile geography teaching. 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF EXHIBITS 


ELIZABETH EISELEN 
University of Chicago 


An exhibit, whether it be in a large museum or in a classroom, 
is a means of imparting the same information over a period of 
time to many people. The type of individual display used will vary 
with such factors as the materials available and the ideas to be 
presented. The general purpose of such displays, however, is the 


same; therefore, certain rules of technique can be applied to all 
of them. 


ANALYSIS OF OBJECTIVE AND OBSERVERS 


In the first place, no exhibit should be prepared without formu- 
lating an exact objective for the display. In other words, what are 
the results sought? Second, who are the people it is to reach? Will 
they be adults, children, or both? The answers to these questions 
should form the basis for all further plans. Nothing, no matter how 
attractive or interesting it may be, should be included which does 
not contribute to the desired results or which cannot be understood 
by the persons for whom it is intended. In illustration of this 
latter point, it may be noted that, in so far as possible, the exhibits 


in Chicago’s Museum of Science and Industry are planned for the 
twelve-year-old level. 


SELECTION OF SITE 


The location of the exhibit must be studied. If possible, the site 
should be chosen for its accessibility since many persons will not 
go out of their way to see the display. It may be purely a coinci- 
dence, for other factors are involved, but the two most popular 
sections in the Field Museum of Natural History are the dioramas 
of animal life to the right of the main entrance and the Races of 
Mankind in sculpture immediately to the left. Third in popularity 
are the archeological exhibits into which the visitors naturally 
wander on their way to or from the rest rooms and the lunch rooms. 


CONTENT AND PRESENTATION OF CONTENT 


The exhibit itself should be prepared with a view to attracting 
the spectator, arousing his curiosity, and then retaining his atten- 
tion. This is done by means of the content and the presentation of 
content. Wherever possible, both visual and auditory stimuli should 
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be utilized by means of light, color, motion, and sound. All exhibits 
utilize the first two, but in Chicago it is only the Museum of Science 
and industry that extensively employs motion and sound. 

To attract people, artistry of presentation is essential. The one 
rule, other than scientific accuracy, which applies to all exhibits in 
the Field Museum is that they must be artistically attractive. Sim- 
plicity, one phase of artistic presentation, may find its expression 
in so arranging the display that the spectator is never confronted 
by large masses of material. The room containing the Races of 
Mankind exhibit at the Field Museum is so designed that attention 
at any one time centers on one life-size figure or on a group of 
three busts. 

Artistic presentation includes also a pleasing arrangement of 
the contents of the exhibit. The small pictures and prints in the 
Art Institute of Chicago are hung with their lower edges in a 
straight line. Where large and small pictures appear together, the 
rule is modified, but unevenness is held at a minimum. The irregu- 
lar upper line becomes an artistic asset where it is possible to 
form symmetrical patterns based on the height of the pictures. 

- Color plays an important part in the attractiveness of any 
exhibit. It may be capitalized in the objects displayed, whether 
plants, rocks, dioramas, or photographs. When the color in the 
exhibit is dominant, the background is usually buff. On the other 
hand, color may be used to ‘‘set off’’ the exhibit as has been done 
by the yellow walls in the pewter room and the gray-blue walls in 
the Wedgewood room of the Art Institute. The greenish back- 
grounds in the Field Museum eases of shells and fish furnish not 
only a pleasing setting against which to display the delicately 
colored specimens but also give a marine atmosphere. 

The displays must be easily seen; therefore, they should be at 
the eye level of the average spectator and large enough and clear 
enough so that essential details may be recognized without con- 
scious effort. Where minute details occur of necessity, a magnify- 
ing glass may be employed to show a portion of these details. 

Adequate lighting also is a requirement for complete visibility. 
This may mean that the entire room is lighted, or the light may 
be focused on the individual exhibit cases. Lighting has an addi- 
tional function in serving to attract spectators to the display. The 
Museum of Science and Industry makes extensive use of lights in 
focusing attention on specific parts of individual exhibits. 

When the spectator has been attracted to the exhibit, the con- 
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tents should arouse his interest, and the method of presentation 
retain his attention. Only one idea should be presented to him at a 
time. Successive units may then pertain to related ideas within a 
single theme, or the units may represent a sequence of ideas, each 
developing logically from the one preceding. Unfamiliar subject 
matter becomes popular if presented in readily understood stages 
of the known. 

The exhibits must be adequately explained. This is usually 
done by means of labels which should be as concise as possible 
and large enough to be read easily. The Museum of Science and 
Industry, however, often employs verbal explanations. These may 
be recordings, or they may be delivered by guides who also perform 
demonstrations. This obviates the necessity of long written ex- 
planations, permits the spectators to ask questions, and has the 
added advantage as far as the exhibitor is concerned in always 
drawing a crowd. 

The time factor must be watched, for whatever the type of 
exhibit or the means of explanation, the display should be so 
plained that a general knowledge of the content may be obtained 
quickly. The exhibits at the Museum of Science and Industry 
which require time for operation or demonstration are held, if 
practicable, to seven minutes or less. 


Fina. INsPEctTIon 


Upon the tentative completion of the display, the exhibitor 
would be wise to examine it from the standpoint of the spectator. 
These questions should again be asked: will it accomplish the de- 
sired results; will it be understood by the persons for whom it is 
intended? When these questions can be answered in the affirmative, 
the exhibit is ready for presentation. 
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A PROBLEM PLAN FOR ORGANIZING A 
TEACHING UNIT IN GEOGRAPHY 


IVAN C. DIEHL 
State Teachers College, Frostburg, Maryland 


Contrary to one’s natural expectation, the problem method of 
teaching geography is not new. Indirectly, it may be traced back 
thru the years to Karl Ritter (1779-1859), a German geographer, 
and now known as the ‘‘father of modern geography’’ and founder 
of a genuine thought geography. At that early date, his teachings 
embodied the why and wherefore of things as well as the ideas of 
relationship and interrelationship. 

Altho the problem method as a recognized plan of teaching did 
not take form until the turn of the present century, the ideas con- 
tained therein were actually being used daily by numerous pro- 
gressive teachers of geography thruout the more advanced Euro- 
pean countries as well as in the United States. 

When the problem plan of teaching geography became definitely 
established as a ‘‘method,’’ it was subjected to the closest scrutiny. 
Leaders in geographic method in their effort to make an original 
contribution to the problem method began to build up a protective 
mechanism about it. This mechanism became so involved that the 
novice viewing it amid all of the rules and regulations which hedged 
it in stood in awe of it. 

There is nothing fantastic about the problem method; there is 
nothing about it to inspire fear; neither is there anything about it 
to cause a feeling of inferiority. The problem method stresses think- 
ing, not memorizing; reasoning, not guessing; and delves into the 
why of things. In the final analysis, it is nothing more than a 
straight-forward logical plan of teaching a genuine thinking and 
reasoning type of geography. 

‘*A Problem Plan for Organizing a Teaching Unit in Geogra- 
phy’’ represents the outgrowth of wide reading and years of experi- 
ence in teaching children and in the training of teachers. It has been 
tried, tested, and successfully used by teachers, critic teachers, 
supervisors, and the writer and found to be a usable and practical 
plan. It is with the idea of rendering assistance to the inexperienced 
teacher as well as the experienced teacher in placing his work on a 
problem basis that this plan is presented. 


I. Preliminary preparation by the teacher 
A. Select the geographic region or political unit to be studied 

















































III. 
IV. 
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D. 
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F. 
G. 
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M. 


. State the general objectives for the unit of work 
’. State the specific objectives for the unit of work in terms of 


. Devise a test (essay and objective) that will satisfactorily cover the work to 
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1. Knowledge, understandings, or principles to be developed 
2. Abilities and skills to be developed 

3. Attitudes and appreciations to be developed 

Secure the subject for the problem thru wide reading 


. Formulate the main problem using antithesis to arouse interest 


Determine the subjects for the sub-problems 

Formulate challenging sub-problems, dove-tailing them 

1. Work out the pivotal questions, thought-provoking questions, or suggestive 
questions that are to accompany each sub-problem 

. Make a list of specific materials to be used in solving each sub-problem 

. Make a list of specific activities to accompany each sub-problem 

. Work out a list of student references for each sub-problem stating the name 
of the author, title of the book, and the page references 


wm CO bo 


. Determine the subjects for the minor problems 
. Formulate stimulating minor problems 


If the minor problems need to be developed use the same plan as that used in 
developing the sub-problems in (G) above 


. Secure the solution to the main problem thru a development of each sub-problem 


and minor problem 


be taught 
Prepare a bibliography of general readings for 
1. The student 


2. The teacher 
Introduce the problem thru the use of 
1. Pictures 7. Radio broadcasts 
2. Newspaper clippings 8. General reading } 
3. Magazine articles 9. Maps 

4. Graphs 10. Statistics 

5. Stories 11. “Newsreel” news of the day 

6. Narratives 12. Direct and indirect contacts 


II. Preliminary preparation by the students and teacher 
A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 
F. 


Discovery of the main problem by the students 

Formulation of the main problem by the students with teacher guidance 
Students suggest the subjects for the sub-problems 

Formulation of challenging sub-problems by the students with teacher guidance 
Students suggest the subjects for the minor problems 

Formulation of stimulating minor problems by the students with teacher guid- 
ance 


Teach the unit of work 
Administer the test (essay and objective) for the unit of work 
Plan the remedial work 


VI. Administer a re-test for the unit of work 
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MAP MAKING IN THE SNOW 


RUTH O. BOZARTH 
Teachers College, Plymouth, New Hampshire 


The students in the geography classes of Plymouth Teachers 
College, Plymouth, New Hampshire, have been learning how man 
adapts himself to his natural environment and utilizes raw ma- 
terials that are at hand. Man thus supplies not only his fundamental 
needs, but, also some of his higher needs such as recreation and 
art. Then there came a day when the snow, of which Plymouth 
usually has plenty all winter, was ideal for moulding into different 
shapes. On the campus small groups of students were doing snow 
sculpturing of everything from Martha Washington to Ferdinand 
the Bull. The instructor of geography suggested that her classes 
might represent their subject in some way. One class, just begin- 
ning the study of our United States, decided to make a relief map. 
The discussion which preceded the construction included: 

1. Size 

Since this was to be made out of doors and by a group of 
twenty people it would need to be fairly large. It was decided 
to make the east-west dimension 27 feet. 

2. Location 

A map on a level surface would not show up well. A terraced 
slope in front of the main dormitory was chosen as ideal. 

3. CONSTRUCTION 
A. Enlarging the map from a double-page print in a fifth- 
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grade text involved some mathematical calculations, also 
plotting out areas on the snow covered ground. 

B. Division of work was provided for by dividing the class 
into two sections with a leader for each. One group was to 
make the eastern half while the other was responsible for 
the western half of the map. 

C. Modeling would need to be started in the center to avoid 
walking on completed areas. Proportions in elevations 
would need to be effective, also pleasing in appearance. 

For over two months there had been only three or four days of 
thawing weather so the students worked rapidly to take advantage 
of ideal working conditions. Darkness and cold prevented the com- 
pletion the first day. The next day it was so cold that water had to 
be carried and poured on the snow to make it plastie. 

In spite of carefully constructed mountain ridges and valleys, 
lakes and rivers, there was not contrast enough in the all-white 
surface. Fine brown earth from a near-by basement was sprinkled 
around the edge to emphasize the outline. Mountain ridges were 
dusted with pulverized coal. Laundry bluing, diluted slightly with 
water, was poured over areas representing lakes and rivers. The 
results were satisfactory. 

A second class chose to make an upright slab representing the 
state of New Hampshire. First a base was made about three by six 
feet and two feet high. On this was constructed the map. The height 
of this was determined by the convenient reach of the tallest girl. 
No attempt was made to show relief features, just the outline. The 
school colors are green and white so letters P.T.C. were cut from 
green paper and fastened on the slab, to show the location of the 
school. The letters N.H. were put on the base. 

The following are some of the values which the students felt 
might be derived from similar work with children in the grades: 

1. The exercise is well adapted to children since they like to 
work with their hands and play in the snow. 

Pupils who have not developed perfect co-ordination of mus- 

cles can participate as well as those who are skilled. 

It calls for a careful study of the printed map. 

It requires working out proportions. 

The child gains pleasure from the feeling that he has helped 
to create something. 

. It is school work without drudgery. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 


The annual meeting of the National Council of Geography 
Teachers will be held at the University of Louisiana, University, 
Louisiana, December 27-31. The two-day sessions will be held at 
the University, followed by a three-day field trip directed by Dr. 
H. J. Chatterton. The itinerary of the field trip was given in the 
September Journat. How to make your room arrangements at the 
University was stated in the October JournaL. Remember your rail- 
road ticket and mail should be directed to University, Louisiana, 
‘not Baton Rouge. The University of Louisiana is located at Uni- 
versity, Louisiana. Remember, also, that you must make your own 
arrangements for a room on the night of December 31, as the field 
trip ends in New Orleans on the evening of December 31. The fol- 
lowing program is only partially complete. It, as well as the field 
trip, promises to be unusually interesting and stimulating. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
Friday, December 27, 9:00 A.M. 


Joint Meeting with the Association of American Geographers. Program arranged by 
R. J. Russell, University of Louisiana, University, Louisiana. This program is a sym- 
posium on the Mississippi Delta Region. 


Friday, December 27, 2:00 P.M. 

Greetings 

Response 

Education and Resources. Helen Strong, Washington, D.C. Formerly in charge Edu- 
cational Relations, United States Soil Conservation Service. 

Nebraska—How It Presents and Practices Conservation. Frank E. Sorenson, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Rural-Urban Relationships in Conservation. J. R. Whitaker, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Soil and Water Conservation. David O. Davis, Regional Division of Information, Soil 
Conservation Service, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Friday, December 27, 6:30 P.M. 

Annual Dinner 

A Realist in Mediterranean Europe. Harold Kemp, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. . 

Saturday, December 28, 9:00 A.M. 

The Social Value in Developing Readjustment Thinking in Geography. Gladys Fawley, 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Experiences in Organized Travel for High School Students. Mattie Sue Walker, Com- 
mercial High School, Atlanta, Georgia. 

An Analysis of the Geographic Content of the Curriculum in the Publication: The 

Future of the Social Studies. Alison Aitchison, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 

Falls, Iowa. 
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Geography and the Community. Edith Parker, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Aviation—A Challenge to the High School Geography Teacher. Guilbert Graham, High 
School, Zanesville, Ohio. 

What can the Council do to Improve the Status of High School Geography? A. H. Meyer, 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


Saturday, December 28, 2:00 P.M. 

Land Use Practices in the Southern Cut-over Lands of Mississipm. Clyde F. Kohn, Mis- 
sissippi State College for Women. Columbus, Mississippi. 

Recent Industrial Development in Texas. Edwin J. Foscue, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, Texas. 

Some Land-and-Sea-Scopes, South American West Coast. L. C. Davis, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 

Canadian and Arctic Settlements. Motion pictures and informal notes. John Q. Adams, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 


Saturday, December 28, 8:00 P.M. 
Annual Meeting of the Board of Directors. Open to members of the National Council. 
Voting on issues open to Directors, only. 


Sunday, December 29, 7:00 A.M. 


Beginning of field trip over the delta country of the Mississippi, directed by H. J. 
Chatterton, Southwestern Institute, Lafayette, Louisiana. 


NOTICE 


Since the preceding notes were set in type, the following rate schedule has been 
received from Dr. R. J. Russell of the Louisiana State University. 
Single rooms, $8.50 
Double rooms, 7.00 
This rate will be collected from each person attending the meetings at the time of 
registration. It includes fully equipped rooms, with hotel-type service, all meals, and the 
Council banquet. A small additional charge will be made for a second banquet, should 
one wish to attend the annual dinner of the Association of American Geographers. The 
meals included in the above rate start with supper on December 26, and end with break- 
fast, December 29. Rooms will be available for the nights of December 26, 27, and 28. 


In view of these low rates, no reductions will be allowed for those who fail to arrive 
on December 26. 


Gait 
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MEXICO; A CROSS-WORD PUZZLE 


E. RAY CASTO 
Emory and Henry College 


Horizontal 







. The narrowest portion of Mexico. 

. Mexico ranks fourth among the nations in the production of this mineral. 
. The culminating peak of Mexico. 

. Mexico ranks third among the nations in the production of this mineral. 
. The chief seaport of Mexico. 

. The important fiber crop of the peninsula of Yucatan. 

. A transportation system of which Mexico has about 14,500 miles. 

. The place where the present Constitution was adopted. 

. Mexican peas grown thruout the Republic. 

. A city famous for its Ceramic industry and second in population. 

. A gum derived from the Zapote tree. 

. A city producing much cotton goods, tile, and glass. 

. The Emperor of the Aztecs, killed in 1520. 

. Mexico ranks second among the nations in the production of this mineral. 
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27. The president from 1877 until 1911. 
28. The chief purchaser of Mexican chicle. 
32. The important fiber crop of the La Laguna region. 
33. A favorite vegetable of the Mexicans. 
34. A type of school now being emphasized. 
35. A transportation system of which Mexico has about 57,000 miles. 
37. Mexico ranks second among the nations in the production of this mineral. 
39. A popular flavor produced in Mexico. 
41. A gulf, an arm of the Gulf of Mexico. 
42. A long narrow gulf in the northwest. 
43. A border city of Lower California. 
44. An important item of Mexico’s winter export. 
45. The chief port for the export of petroleum. 
Vertical 
. Indians who conquered the Mayans and absorbed their culture. 
. The most important agricultural crop. 
. The republic bordering Mexico on the southeast. 
. The chief city of the peninsula of Yucatan. 
. The second cereal in rank in Mexico. This grain occupies about 1,300,000 acres. 
9. The root of a grass used in making coarse brushes. 
10. A mineral of which Mexico produces 40,000,000 barrels annually. 
12. The chief sisal port of Mexico. 
13. A city famous for its thermal springs. 
17. A valuable metal much mined as a by-product of silver. 
19. The general under whom independence was finally achieved. 
21. An important fruit exported from southern Mexico. 
22. A locally consumed three million dollar crop. 
24. The Indians who ruled Mexico immediately preceding the Spanish. 
26. Metallic substances forming about 50 per cent of the value of total export trade. 
29. The chief city of the cotton and grain region of La Laguna. 
30. Mexico’s leading mineral product. Mexico is the chief producer. 
31. A highly developed branch of Mexican manufacturing. 
36. A Mexican priest who led in the fight for independence. 
37. The largest center for iron and steel goods production. 
38. The cultural, economic, industrial, and political center of Mexico. 
40. The first exploiters of the Mexican mines. 
41. A beverage crop of moderate altitudes of the eastern coastal states. 
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KEY 

Horizontal Vertical 
1. Tehuantepec 27. Diaz 1. Toltecs 22. Frijoles 
4. Mercury 28. United States 2. Corn 24. Aztecs 
5. Orizaba 32. Cotton 3. Guatemala 26. Minerals 
6. Lead 33. Pepper 4. Merida 29. Torreon 
8. Veracruz 34. Rural 7. Wheat 30. Silver 
11. Henequen 35. Highways 9. Zacaton 31. Textiles 
14. Railroads 37. Molybdenum 10. Petroleum 36. Hidalgo 
15. Queretaro 39. Vanilla 12. Progreso 37. Monterrey 
16. Garbanzos 41. Campeche 13. Aquascalientes 38. Mexico City 
17. Guadalajara 42. California 17. Gold 40. Spaniards 
18. Chicle 43. Mexicali 19. Iturbide 41. Coffee 
20. Puebla 44. Vegetables 21. Banana 
23. Montezuma 45. Tampico 
25. Antimony 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


A year of war in 
Europe has brought vast 
changes in the area, popula- 
tion, and _ available _ re- 
sources, controlled by belli- 
gerent countries. The ac- 
companying map _— shows 
strikingly the extensive area 
now controlled by Germany 
and the small area left to 
France—only a short time 
ago one of the Great Pow- 
ers of the world. The follow- 
ing statistics supplement the 
map in more detail. The 
figures are, of course, only 
approximate, and of the 
period September 1, 1939 to 
September 1, 1940. 





1. Germany; 2. Italy; 3. 
Great Britain; 4. USS.R.; 
5. Neutral and non-belliger- 
ent. The arrow indicates In- 
ternational Zone of Tangier, 











held by Spain. (Fr) 
Fig. A 
EXPANSION OF GERMANY 
Area Population 
Sq. Mi. (000 omitted) 
Germany (with Slovakia) September 1, 1939 ................. 259,900 88,717 
Lo en nr enue Rene PON tr ene men eer nce 700 407 
NON ERIE 13sec: cr opessuaversiorsiolo sis eis eater aimee SOS 72,700 20,178 
Denmark (without the Faeroes) ......6...600cscesces cee 16,600 3,777 
MER CRNAMRE asc cit ch ny 5s vchvesiePo eter oy cies exes oie exe at ok aeeveveyecotorened token skeen oars 124,600 2,921 
IMO RNINONNS, 555.2 ci'5ictts clonctci ay ey oxes nv ecaleve eirheve eee reco ec IO 13,200 8,729 
UMN Schacht a yr ce rac reins cialis Ge nie PCa eto 11,800 8,387 
NO ERT OE PT ree Ree 1,000 297 
Northern and Western France ............e2ceeeeeeeeeees 116,000 26,000 
Chantiel Talands CBG.) occ cwiciccsecsuscnones co osinqrosen's 100 93 
Controlled by Germany, September 1, 1940 ...............-5- 616,600 159,506 
EXPANSION OF BRITAIN 
Great Britain (with Gibraltar and Malta, less Channel Islands) 
UMN IN RENN 55 ec. ci's ay asasceusiosavoreiavav ee digns wise ces aiovaueeielereeree 93,700 47 837 
MM ess Cte utcrercs henner a estos ai oer ao Sinan oeaven boner teenie TERT es 500 26 
I ace Seats Sasi sSai es Secl orpin SiR Sra IS Nate OSS 39,700 119 








Controlled by Britain, September 1, 1940 ..................04. 133,900 47,982 
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Area Population , 

Sq. Mi. (000 omitted) 

ene ee 8,175,800 170,467 
CS SES ee ae ee ee Te EL, Mae Na! 75,100 11,508 
Bango ana astern Pimland «| ....66.666cs casewesdeaucecns 15,800 2 

MIN CIPI RIERNER IRS oooh ray acirssn alas som ot essen npareeacOn rN ees 18,900 3,650 | 

RII faa g ohn. Pad Sc atxSicta esis Gi Siac es ES a 23,000 2,879 | 

IEA Ps ie tito ti recente vets td pasate nares osrett a ares 25,400 1,995 | 
MUNN aos P Seite Poh STi e at tina Sn es rae ites Rahs «ok Se i Rate 18,300 1,126 
Controlled by U.S.S.R., September 1, 1940 .................. 8,352,300 191,627 

EXPANSION OF ITALY 

Italy (with Albania) September 1, 1939 ..................... 130,400 45,665 
ICTY UU IS 5g en Si ess ere c ceca ms wcrc odveiarsl sno iblcialnaneles 300 8 
Controlled by Italy, September 1, 1940 ..................... 130,700 45,673 


Fig. B illustrates the significance of the 
naval bases, recently leased to the United 
States by Great Britain, to our plan of 
Western Hemisphere defense. The Botwood 
airfield in Newfoundland is only about 2,000 
miles from Ireland, 1,000 miles from New 
York, 950 miles from Greenland, and 1,100 
miles from Bermuda. Bermuda, in turn, is 
about 800 miles from the ports of Nova 
Scotia, Boston, New York and Norfolk. It 
is now the stopping point for our trans- 
Atlantie airline. The Bahamas include some 
3,000 low islands extending over 600 miles 
from Hispaniola to near the coast of 
Florida, and are approximately 800 miles 
from Bermuda. Jamaica, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands, Antigua, St. Lucia, Trinidad, British 
Guiana, form a closely related are about the 
Caribbean Sea. and provide excellent bases 
for protection of northern South America 
and the Panama Canal. The latter is ap- 
proximately 600 to 1,250 miles distant from 
these bases. 





1. British and allies; 2. Held by Ger- 
many; 3. United States and possessions; 4. 
Neutral and non-belligerent; 5. Naval bases 
leased to United States by Great Britain. 
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Notice of the untimely death of Dr. Sam Bratton, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Missouri, has just been received. Dr. Bratton was a member of the Board of Directors 
of the National Council, and a frequent contributor to the JourNAuL. His death is a 
distinct loss to the field of geography. 





This note will be good news to the large number of geographers in the East who 
find it impossible to attend the meetings of the National Council and Association of 
American Geographers in December. A committee of the Association of American 
Geographers is codperating with the Geography and Geology Section of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, in the preparation of a fine program at 
Philadelphia, December 30. The forenoon session will be devoted to a wide variety of 
topics. The theme of the afternoon session will be “The Geography of National Defense,” 
with special emphasis on mineral resources. Arrangements are also being made for an 
extensive map exhibit. Anyone interested will be welcomed at these meetings. 





F. Webster McBrypz, an instructor in the Department of Geography at Ohio State 
University, recently was granted a National Research Council Fellowship which will 
permit him to spend a year in Central America, particularly in Guatemala. During his 
absence Dr. Joseph E. Spencer has been appointed as a substitute instructor. During the 
past six years Dr. Spencer has been associated with the Salt Adminitration, Ministry of 
Finance, in China. This past summer he taught at the California State College at 
San Diego. 





According to a release from the Department of the Interior Alaskan mines pro- 
duced more than 25 million dollars worth of minerals in 1939. The total mineral output 
since our purchase of Alaska has been 112 times the price paid to Russia for the 
Territory in 1867. In 1939, gold output was valued at 23 million dollars, of which seven 
million dollars came from lodes; 16 million, from placers. Usually, copper ranks next 
in value, but last year platinum metals were second and coal third. About a half 
million dollars worth of coal was mined, chiefly in the Matanuska and Healy river 
fields. 





The Geography section of the Maryland State Teacher’s Association met October 25, 
in Baltimore. 





Iowa reports the largest number of frozen-food locker plants, followed by Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. Kentucky, Maine, Rhode Island, and South Carolina failed to report 
any plants in operation in July, according to the United States Department of 
Agriculture. This business of producing refrigerated service increased nearly fifty 
per cent in the past year and now totals almost three thousand plants, mostly centered in 
northwestern United States. 





If you are looking for material explaining how soil and water losses are measured 
on experimental plots and how soil losses are checked by certain specific patterns of 
farming, get a copy of Mise. Pub. No. 394, U. S. Department of Agriculture. This publi- 
cation gives some of the findings obtained on the upper Mississippi Valley Soil and 
Water Conservation Experiment Station. 
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The Great Lakes of the South is a headliner for a new National Park being developed 
in the Tennessee Valley. Miles of lakes, in an area of widely varied scenic beauty and 
historic background, are to become a new inland playground. Shorelines are being 
landscaped, bathing beaches graded, channels marked, yacht clubs formed, and cabins 
for tourists are being tucked away along the wooded shoreline. Game preserves are being 
set aside and lakes are being stocked to make the area a hunter’s and fisherman’s 
retreat. The chain of lakes above the power dams of the T. V. A. are made navigable 
by locks which provide lifts in a proposed nine foot channel from Norris Lake and 
Knoxville to Paducah, Kentucky, where the Tennessee joins the Ohio. Speedboat 
racing on these lakes may one day rival that of our leading ocean resorts. 





Some rather far-fetched statements have lately broken into print concerning the 
use of ground limestone in livestock feedings. From C. W. McCampbell, head of the 
Department of Animal Husbandry, Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied 
Science, comes the information that ground limestone is not a substitute for protein, 
for roughage, or for grain; but it is a substitute for the calcium in legume hays. Calcium 
which is the principal ingredient of high quality limestone is an essential part of any 
satisfactory livestock ration. All grains, all protein supplements, and all roughages except 
legume hays are more or less low in calcium content. It so happens that legume hays 
(alfalfa, clover, soybeans, etc.) cannot be grown satisfactorily in many localities pro- 
ducing livestock. For such areas the daily use of one-tenth of a pound of finely ground 
limestone for cattle and one-fourth ounce for sheep, mixed with their feed, is recom- 
mended. 





If your students desire to correspond with young people of their own age and 
interests, residing in various parts of the world, write to the International Friendship 
League, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Beacon Hill, Boston, Massachusetts. The League will mail 
you a list of names of students, together with their age and interests. Enclose a self- 
addressed stamped envelope. Dr. Studebaker, Commissioner of Education, is anxious 
to see this correspondence plan in the schools. South American countries are showing 
particular interest in the plan. 





The use of snuff is not a thing of the past as so many think. On the contrary, a 
report from the U.S. Department of Agriculture states that 38 million pounds of snuff 
went to market in 1939. 





The Geography Club of Western Pennsylvania held its fall meeting on October 12, 
at the Frick School, in connection with the Western Pennsylvania Education Associa- 
tion. In addition to the program, there was a display of geographic materials, arranged 
by Miss Lavina Henderson and Miss Thelma Waddle, President of the Association. 





The National Geographic Society of Washington, D.C., resumes publication of its 
illustrated Geographic News Bulletin for teachers, librarians, and college students. The 
bulletins are issued for thirty weeks of the school year, five bulletins to a weekly set, 
at a nominal cost. They give timely information about boundary changes, exploration, 
geographic developments, and world progress. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Frances Carpenter. Our Little Friends of China, Ah Hu and Ying Hwa. 
232 pp. Illustrations. American Book Co., N.Y. 1937. 80 cents 


This supplementary reader tells the story of day-by-day activities and observances 
carried on in the home and village of a boy and girl living in a farm village in China. The 
narrative starts with the Chinese New Year festivities. Other feasts and holidays are 
similarly featured. Separate chapters describe rice, tea, and silk worm culture, fishing 
in the canals, the schooling of the boy, and the household care learned by the girl. 
Phases of Chinese life outside the children’s village are presented as the boy and his 
father journey overland to a large city. Folklore and other aspects of Chinese life are 
supplied by the grandmother and an itinerant story teller. 


Owen Lattimore. Inner Asian Frontiers of China. American Geographical 
Society Research Series No. 21, 585 pp., 11 maps. American Geographical 
Society, 1940. $4.00 


The arid core of Asia has had an influence on history out of all proportion to its 
scanty population. Time after time nomadic tribes have pushed into the encircling 
humid lands of China, India, and Europe. The Great Wall has always been China’s most 
important frontier. 

For fifteen years, Owen Lattimore has been studying the Mongols, and this volume 
marks the climax of his work. The book covers the geography and history of Manchuria, 
Mongolia, Chinese Turkestan, and Tibet, as well as the northwest of China proper. 
The reader will find material on the earliest dynasties as well as the latest Soviet pene- 
tration; the scope is truly monographic. The theme of the book is the frontier, and the 
significance of climatic changes and the repeated migrations of both pastoralist and 
agriculturalist in shaping the Chinese nation. What the ultimate origins of the Chinese 
may be we do not know, but they go far back in time and bear the stamp of significant 
environmental influences. 

GerorcE B. Cressey 
Syracuse University 


S. Whittemore Boggs. International Boundaries. 272 pp., 3 tables, 7 plates, 
26 figures. A Foreword by Isaiah Bowman. Columbia University Press, 
New York City. 1940. $3.25 


In these times when boundaries, their functions and problems, are of prime interest, 
teachers of geography will welcome an authoritative book for reference and inspiration. 
S. Whittemore Boggs, geographer of the State Department, has written what Isaiah 
Bowman in the Foreword calls “a basic text on the intricate problems involved in 
boundary establishment.” The book is the outgrowth of a course given at Columbia 
University in the summer of 1939. The discussion is based upon a large continental 
pattern and stresses especially the detailed functions of boundaries. An abundance of 
excellent maps and charts are well-placed in the attractively printed text; clear and 
interesting pictures illustrate the thoroly indexed and documented book. There is a fine 
bibliography. 

“The Changing Role of Boundaries in a Changing World,” the first chapter, stresses 
that the sharply defined rather than the naturally zonal modern international boundaries 
are associated with the recent growth of Nationalism. Some of the terminology is defined 
and a comprehensive classification of boundaries is suggested in the second chapter. 
After this introduction, general principles, special problems, and striking examples are 
given treatment under the discussion according to the continents. There is a justifiable 
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preponderance of material upon the United States boundaries. “None of the controversial 
boundary problems in any part of the world are discussed.” The conclusion explores 
the possibilities of a peaceful solution of boundary problems by adapting them to 
modern requirements. 

Readers will share the hope that other geographers, who teach only occasionally, 
might have an opportunity to publish their work for the widespread use which this 
book deserves by students in allied fields as well as geography. 

SHANNON McCuNE 
The Ohio State University 








Mildred Houghton Comfort. Peter and Nancy in Australia and Islands of 
the Pacific. 320 pp., 113 illustrations. 1937; Peter and Nancy in Mexico, 
Central America, West Indies, and Canada, 317 pp., 110 illustrations. 
1938. Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. Each 90 cents 


These are two recent books of a travel series suitable for use as supplementary 
reading in geography. In this series the author gives the reader an opportunity to 
observe life thru the eyes of two American children, Peter and Nancy, in the various 
places visited by them in their travels with their uncle. The abundance of conversation 
between the three travelers, themselves, and with people they meet on their journeys 
makes for easy and interesting reading and adds somewhat to the reality of the experi- 
ences for the reader. 

In “Peter and Nancy in Australia and Islands of the Pacific” the reader follows the 
children on their long ocean journey south of the equator. Places visited on this long 
trip include Australia, New Zealand, the Samoan and the Fiji Islands, Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo, the Philippines, and Hawaii. The trip also includes visits to Guam, Wake, 
and Midway on the China Clipper’s air route. 

In “Peter and Nancy in Mexico, Central America, West Indies, and Canada” most 
of the travel is by automobile and train with some of the less accessible parts of the 
route covered by airplane. Also the long trip from Cuba to Canada is made by airplane. 
In Mexico the reader is taken to visit urban and rural sections of the country to see 
the quaint market places, the ancient churches, beautiful gardens, and odd and unfamiliar 
customs of the people. Similarly, he sees mainly those things in Guatemala, Salvador, 
British Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica. In the chapters on the West Indies there are 
brief descriptions of tobacco, sugar cane, banana, and sisal industries. The reader may 
gain appreciation of the contrast between Latin ways of living and those of the French 
and English peoples living in Canada. The treatment of Canada is brief, only fifty-nine 
pages. 

These books will help to add color and intimacy to the study of the regions con- 
cerned, particularly after pupils understand the problems which the people of these 
lands face in making use of their environments. 
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Epna E. EIsen 
Kent State University 


